




I ntrod uction 


Who Should Use This Book? 

This book is aimed at any guitarist who wants a quick, thorough grounding in the essentials of classi¬ 
cal and fingerstyle guitar technique. This book was not written as a method for beginning guitarists, how¬ 
ever, nor do I regard it as a complete classical/fingerstyle guitar method. I have taught at Musicians 
Institute for the past twelve years, and during this time have exposed hundreds of players to the world of 
classical and fingerstyle guitar. Most of the students I work with have anywhere from three to ten years 
experience in every conceivable style—except classical guitar. These materials have been developed to 
meet the needs of such an electric or acoustic guitarist. 

How Does It Work? 

The first step in learning to play classical/fingerstyle guitar is to build technique in the right and left 
hands—by developing relaxation, awareness, and finger independence. Therefore, this book is divided 
into lessons, and each lesson works on a specific technique for the right and/or left hand. Each technique 
will be broken down into very simple movements that can be learned quickly, and the movements will then 
be placed into the context of a study, or etude, so that the technique can be reinforced. 

The right hand will focus on two specific techniques: 

• free stroke —used primarily when playing chords and arpeggios. 

• rest stroke —used to bring out melodies in an arrangement, and when playing 
single-note passages. 

The left hand, meanwhile, will focus on developing the general strength, relaxation, and finger 
independence needed to play more than one part at a time. The lessons will go into these techniques in 
great detail. 

In addition to these classical techniques, this book also includes lessons on thumb independence, 
thumb-and-index scale technique, three-to-a-string patterns, and rasqueado—making it a valuable refer¬ 
ence for other fingerstyle genres like jazz, country, and flamenco. 

Where Do I Start? 



This material can be used in a variety of different ways. The core of it is the technique. If your interest 
is primarily in fingerstyle playing, you can work on the techniques and, for the most part, skip over the 
classically oriented etudes. For practice. I’d suggest you compose your own song or guitar composition 
with each technique, or apply it to an existing song’s accompaniment. If you want to learn how to play fin¬ 
gerstyle guitar and use classical technique to get started, then work on all the techniques and a few of the 
etudes, as you see fit. (You can also substitute popular fingerstyle guitar music for many of the classical 
etudes.) If, on the other hand, classical guitar is your passion, then go through everything in this book, 
and don’t skip a note! 

My experience has shown that it generally takes a student one week to learn and begin to internal¬ 
ize a technique. From this point, you should spend another one to two weeks on the etude before mov¬ 
ing on to the next section. If It takes you a little longer, or a little shorter, that’s fine. Be patient, and enjoy 
your progress as it comes. 

Onward! 


—David Oakes 
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Holding the Classical Guitar 

Standard Position 

The standard method for holding the classical guitar is to place it across 
the left leg and, using a footstool, elevate the leg to a point where the guitar 
is at an approximately 30 degree angle to the player. There are several rea¬ 
sons why classical guitarists sit this way; 

• It lets the guitar rest against your chest and legs, leaving both arms free 
to move (without having to exert extra pressure and tension to hold the 
instrument). 

• The guitar is placed in a position that will project the sound acoustical¬ 
ly to the back of the room. 

These are very important considerations. However, most guitarists who 
have learned to play without this position find this method of sitting very uncomfortable. Furthermore, 
many doctors, chiropractors, and experts in ergonomics say that this sitting position places stress on the 
lower back and weakens the body’s musculoskeletal system. 



The 90 Degree Rule 

My sitting position uses one concept: the 90 degree 
rule. Your feet should be flat on the floor. Your knees should 
be at a 90 degree angle to your feet. Your legs should be 
bent at a 90 degree angle at your knees. Your trunk should 
be at a 90 degree angle to your legs, bent at your hips. 

Your back should be straight, and your shoulders parallel 
to the ground. Then I like to use items such as an A-frame 
stand or a cushion to prop the guitar up on the left leg. This 
is a position that will give your body more strength. 

Another item that I use quite often is a guitar strap. Of 
course, I don’t use a strap with an expensive classical gui¬ 
tar, but on cheaper guitars I have found it very useful. In pit 
orchestra situations, a strap is often practical because of 
space considerations. In the classroom, I am constantly 
walking around the room with my guitar to help students. I 
often use a strap when I am playing gigs. In more formal 
classical guitar performances, I will use the A-frame guitar 
stand positioned on my left leg. 

NOTE: Sitting for long periods, even in the above position, 
can tire out the back. To counter this, I like to sit in a chair that has a forward slope. If the chair doesn’t 
have slope, I use a wedge cushion to sit on. Other alternatives would be to roll up a towel at the back of 
the seat or to place a 2" x 4" piece of wood under the back legs of the chair. This can greatly reduce any 
tension that might build up in your back; it will also allow you to lean fonward without feeling like you are 
slumping over the guitar. 
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Alternate Positions 



1. A variation on standard: The footstool is higher, and the guitar is resting on the knee in a different 
location. This places the instrument a little more to the player’s right side, which will help many players 
feel more comfortable. The guitar is in a similar position as a guitar strap holding the instrument. 

2. Traditional flamenco sitting position: The flamenco guitar I am using in the photo is very light in 
construction. I could also use my chin to help balance the instrument if I wanted to. 

3. A more contemporary flamenco position: A favorite among guitarists of all styles. This position 
helps relieve stress in my back and shoulders. I use it for short periods of time everyday, but I try not to 
spend too much time here, and I don’t recommend using this as your normal sitting position. 

Hand Position 

As I expect you to have some playing experience already and, therefore, your own habits and prefer¬ 
ences, my rules for hand position are minimal: 

•Try to keep the hand, wrist, and forearm in a straight line.This correctly aligns the muscles and relax¬ 
es the hand position. Relaxation will develop only with correct muscle alignment. This applies to both 
hands. 

• Make sure you can see the knuckles in both hands when you play. To do this, you’ll need to have a 
uniform curve in each finger. Each hand needs to be in a neutral (midrange) position; bending the 
wrist on either hand tends to flex or extend the muscles, which will inhibit your playing technique. 

•Try to keep your left hand moving parallel to the fingerboard, with your left-hand thumb on or near 
the center of the guitar neck, in line between the index and middle fingers. 

Practice in front of a mirror during the first few months of playing the classical guitar so that you can visu¬ 
ally check your hand positions and posture. Once these techniques feel comfortable and are internalized, 
lose the mirror. 


Too much emphasis gets placed on right-hand fingernail shape when 
people are starting to play classical or fingerstyle guitar. I think that it is much 
more important to learn to play from the tip of the finger and get a very quick 
release off of the string when plucking (without the nail), and then add a small 
amount of fingernail to support the sound as your playing progresses. Many 
guitarists will grow long fingernails and gradually lose all contact with the fin¬ 
gertip when plucking a string. My point is that you need to take time to get your 
right-hand attack consistent and relaxed, and then add fingernails. This will 
take anywhere from three to six months. 
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Classical Guitar RIotation 


Classical guitar music often includes both right- and left-hand fingerings in its notation. These are a 
little awkward to read at first, but with a little practice, your eyes will adjust to reading and learning the fin¬ 
gerings along with the notes. 

Left-Hand Fingerings 

The numbers above, below, or to the left of a notehead refer to the left-hand fingering. Sometimes, when 
an accidental is attached to a note, the fingering is to the right of the notehead. 

1 = index finger 3 = ring finger 

2 = middle finger 4 = pinky finger 

Strings and Frets 

The circled numbers0(2)(3)0(D(D refer to 
the strings on which a note should be played. 

0 is the first, or high E string, and © is the 
sixth, or low E string. 

The letter “B” followed by a Roman numeral 
refers to fretboard position. For example, “BIV” 
means “barre at the fourth fret.” Technically, B 
stands for “barre,” but barre only if you need to. 

In other publications, the letter C (ceja, or 
capo) is used for the same indication. 

Right-Hand Fingerings 

The letters p, /, m, and a directly below a notehead refer to the right-hand fingering. These letters are 
derived from the Spanish names for the fingers. (Remember, the guitar is a Spanish instrument.) 

p = thumb (pulgar) m = middle (medio) 

/= index (indice) a = ring (annular) 


About the T^blature in This Book 

Tablature has been included in this book for those players with little or no music reading experience who 
simply want a grounding in classical guitar technique. As a guitarist, I do not care for tablature: Written music 
is a language that we share with every other instrument, and we need to be able to speak that language to 
effectively communicate with other musicians—to read, write, play, and improvise. 

If you have any experience in note-reading, then you should completely ignore the tablature. There is 
more than enough fingering information written into the staff notation. If you must, refer to the tablature for 
an occasional fret location, but when you practice an etude, always look at the notes on the staff, especially 
for fingering information. 

If you don’t know how to read music, I strongly encourage you to learn! 
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RIGHT HAIUD 

Finding Your Hand Position 


This first exercise develops awareness and teaches you how to find a correct playing position for your 
right hand. This is a simple yet very important exercise, so don’t overlook it: 

Rest your right forearm lightly on the top side of the guitar. Don’t let the elbow touch the top or sides 
of the instrument. Try to keep your forearm and wrist in line with each other, as straight as possible. People 


over 5’ 9” will probably have to bend the wrist down slightly because of their 
longer arms. The wrist should be about three to four inches above the top of 
the guitar. Many people keep their wrist low because of their right-hand flat¬ 
picking technique; however, in fingerstyle guitar, the wrist needs to be higher 
to get more power when you pluck the strings. 

Next, place your index finger on the third string, your middle finger on the 
second string, and your ring finger on the first string. Place your thumb on the 
fifth string. Check your hand position. The right-hand finger joints should be 
in a midrange or neutral position. Many people will extend their ring finger 
while keeping the index and middle fingers curved. Try to keep a uniform 
curve in each finger joint. 




You will probably need to spend a few moments each day getting comfortable with this hand posi¬ 
tion. I suggest that you practice holding this position while feeling the strings on the tips of your 
fingers for several minutes each day, for a week or two. 


Free Stroke: Rlaying from the String 

By far the most common technique in classical and fingerstyle guitar is the free stroke. (It’s particu¬ 
larly useful in playing chords and arpeggios, as we’ll see in the next lessons.) There are different schools 
of thought on how to execute the free stroke; we’ll use the concept of playing from the string (also called 
“planting”). The fingers of your right hand actually touch the string an instant before they pluck. This will 
seem very awkward at first, but there are many advantages to developing this technique: 

• It will stabilize your right hand, making your hand positions very relaxed. 

• It will help you develop better tone production and make your attack very consistent. 

• It will allow you to develop more speed and fluency in your playing. 

As before, place (touch) the index finger on the third string, the middle finger on the second string, 
and the ring finger on the first string. Place the thumb on the fifth string. Now, with the index finger on the 
third string, relax the tip segment of the finger. Different people have different levels of flexibility in the tip 
segments of their fingers; you just want to flex a little in the tip segment. This helps to absorb the shock 
of the string when the finger plucks and will provide a very quick release off of the string. Finally, pluck 
the string from the top knuckle of the index finger, and follow through under the palm of your hand as if 
you were making a relaxed fist in your hand. 












































































The touch-relax-pluck exercise is not the way we play the guitar, per se, but it will help you develop 
proper awareness, relaxation, powerful attack, and incredible finger independence. Watch out for these 
common technique mistakes: 

• Many people tend to play the free stroke from the middle knuckle. This creates a lot of tension in 
your right hand and greatly reduces tone production. 

• The thumb also tends to bend at the middle knuckle. Many pickstyle guitarists play with a bent 
thumb, and this makes it difficult to change. It is alright for the thumb to bend backwards in the 
opposite direction. (If you look at pictures of classical guitarists, they will have either a straight 
thumb—a la John Williams—or a bent back thumb—a la Andres Segovia.) 

• When you play the double stops in exercises 4-6, work to achieve even tone production between 
each finger. 

• Keep the fingers and thumb that aren’t playing lightly relaxed on their respective strings. This will 
be very difficult at first, especially with the index-and-ring-finger combination. With practice, you will 
develop the independence and relaxation to do this. 



For the first two weeks, try to practice this exercise twice a day for about five minutes each 
practice session. This exercise should be the first thing you do when you pick the guitar up and 
the last thing you do when you put it away—five minutes, two times per day. During this practice 
session, take time to place the fingers correctly, and then take time to judge your attack. It is very 
important that over the course of the week of your practice you develop consistency and relax¬ 
ation with your right-hand free stroke attack. 

I would also suggest beginning your practice sessions with this exercise for about three 
months. This will help you to focus your attention on your right-hand attack before practicing other 
techniques in this book. When you feel that this exercise is mastered, then it is time to add a lit¬ 
tle fingernail to support the attack. 


About the CD 

Starting with Lesson 2, every example in this book is played on the accompanying CD. The 
tempos selected for the recording are moderate, but fast enough that you can hear the general 
flow of the music and phrasing. I would suggest that you first practice the exercises slower than 
they are performed on the CD, but work up your tempos gradually over the period of two to three 
weeks that you spend with each lesson. Some of the examples—the harmonics in Lesson 11, for 
instance—are to be played “out of time,” in a rubato fashion. The count-offs just let you know when 
I begin playing. Throughout the CD, I have occasionally left out repeats in order to save time, but 
you should practice these repeats on your own. In Lesson 12, I repeat each of the one-bar ras- 
gueado examples three times each, sometimes varying the rhythm of the strums; listen to these 
examples carefully. 
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LEFT HAniD 

The Supported Finger Exercise 


Playing classical and fingerstyle guitar requires considerable left-hand finger independence—a strong 
but relaxed left-hand position is essential to smooth chord changes and legato single-note lines. This is 
a great exercise for developing left-hand finger independence while also keeping the hand very relaxed. 
The object is to move one left-hand finger at a time across the strings, while the other fingers remain rest¬ 
ing lightly (supportive fingering) along a middle string: 

Begin in the fifth position (i.e., at the fifth fret), with your left-hand fingers resting on the third string. 
The fingers that are not moving (shown with white dots) should be resting lightly, but not actually push¬ 
ing the third string down. Keep your focus on the finger that is moving (shown with black dots), and don’t 
think too much about the fingers that are supporting the move. 

Let your fingers move slowly and with precision. Concentrate on the motion, and direct each move¬ 
ment. This exercise will help your playing become smoother and more connected. 
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Be aware of your left-hand position during this exercise: 

• The left hand and wrist are not bent; they are a natural extension of the forearm. 

• The thumb should be exerting very little pressure on the back of the neck. Relax! 

• The hand should be parallel to the fingerboard. The first and fourth fingers play on the sides of the 
fingers while the second and third fingers are on the fingertips. The stretch from the fingers comes 
from the knuckles at the hand. (You should be able to see the knuckles.) 




This exercise can be practiced moving up and down the fingerboard, or you can choose to keep 
it in one position. It should be practiced for approximately five minutes each day for 
two weeks. 
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Lesson 2 

RIGHT HAND 

Forward Arpeggios 

Now that we’ve learned the correct preparation of the free stroke, as well as the correct attack and 
follow-through, let’s concentrate on applying these techniques to forward arpeggios. An arpeggio is the 
notes of a chord, played one at a time. In a forward arpeggio, the thumb plucks a bass string and is fol¬ 
lowed by any combination of the index, middle, and ring fingers in an ascending movement. 

Play the following forward arpeggios using your free stroke technique—i.e., playing from the string. 
Practice slowly: This will give you time to check your attack. Make sure that your fingers touch the string 
and rest there for an instant before you pluck the string, and then get a quick release off each string. 
Remember, you should be slightly relaxing the tip segment of your fingertips as you pluck the string and 
allowing a natural follow-through of each finger. 
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Frequently asked questions or thoughts about “playing from the string”: 

• Many guitarists don’t like this technique at first because it cuts off the sound of the notes. To avoid 
this problem, make sure that you’re not placing the fingers too far in advance. Remember, the finger 
will touch the string and rest there just an instant before it plucks. 

•There will be times when the top note of the arpeggio will need to sustain. In these cases, don’t touch 
the string before you pluck it. 

• Initially, it can be awkward to learn to play arpeggios this way. Remember: you are still learning to 
play from the string and to prepare your fingers in advance. Give yourself some time, and make the 
effort to develop this technique. 

In the long run, this is a great way to practice arpeggios. You’ll make less mistakes because your fin¬ 
gers are preparing to play in advance, you’ll develop an even attack and consistent tone, and you’ll build 
confidence and incredible speed. 



As with other techniques in this book, it should take you about a week or two to begin to inter¬ 
nalize this technique, spending about 30 minutes per day. When you’re ready, begin practicing the 
following study—slowly. Allow yourself one to two more weeks on the study before moving on to 
the next lesson. 


Caprice in C (excerpt) 


Matteo Carcassi 
( 1792 - 185 . 3 ) 



























































Lesson 3 

RIGHT HAIUD 


We've learned how to play fonward arpeggios, but music tends to go in the other direction as well. In 
reverse arpeggios, the thumb plucks a bass note and is then followed by any combination of the ring, mid¬ 
dle, and index fingers in a descending movement. The technique of finger preparation is essentially the 
same. 

Practice slowly, but with very quick movements. Remember that each finger touches the string and 
rests there just an instant before playing. This must become subconscious when you perform arpeggio 
passages. 



When playing arpeggios—forward or reverse—a very important principle is to have each finger at a 
different point in its cycle. While one finger plucks and follows through, another finger is returning to the 
string that it plays next, and another finger is touching the string that it is about to play (cycling). This next 
arpeggio is an excellent example on which to practice this concept. 































We’ve all heard the saying “Practice makes perfect” I think that practice makes permanent, 
not perfect. Our brains are just as capable of memorizing poor hand positions, bad technique, 
sloppy playing, bad tone, and wrong notes as they are of memorizing the correct notes and 
relaxed hand positions. When you first start practicing a new technique or music, your brain is 
memorizing every little detail. As you continue practicing, your brain will become tired of slaving 
over the details of the technique and will give the job over to “the motor strip.” The motor strip is 
much better at carrying out the details at faster tempos. 

With this in mind, why would anyone want to try and force learning a technique incorrectly or 
poorly by practicing too fast? Give whatever you’re practicing time, and let your tempos increase 
naturally. The amount of time is different for everyone. You will start feeling more and more com¬ 
fortable with the technique, and the speed will just develop. 


Prelude in C 


Fernando Carull 
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LEFT HAMD 


TKe Pre-Crab Exercise 

This exercise takes the supported finger exercise one step further: by having two fingers moving in 
opposite directions at the same time. Again, this is a way to develop your left-hand finger independence. 
While practicing this exercise, focus on the same points as the supported finger exercise: 

• Make sure that your left hand and wrist are a natural extension of the forearm. 

• The left-hand thumb should be exerting very little if no pressure on the back of the neck. 

• Think only of the fingers that are moving, and try not to think about the other fingers that are resting 
on the third string. (The fingers not moving should be resting lightly on the string.) 

• Let your fingers move slowly and with precision. 

• Concentrate on the motion and direct each movement. 

Practice in pairs, then in a full sequence. Begin at the fifth position, but don’t be afraid to move this 
exercise up and down the fingerboard. 




LB 


* 


* 



* 





Practice both the supported finger exercise and the pre-crab exercise for several weeks, and 
then practice just the pre-crab exercise. Time frames are important: Try five-minute practice ses¬ 
sions that include a one-minute break. 


By the way, I call this the “pre-crab exercise” because it’s a good preparation for the “crab exercise,” 
which we’ll learn later. 
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Lesson 4 

RIGHT HAIUD 

Combining Forward and Reverse Arpeggios 

There’s really nothing new here, as we’re just combining the forward and reverse arpeggio patterns 
that we learned previously. If you’ve practiced those lessons well, you’ll be ready for these more advanced 
combinations. 

Practice the following patterns slowly but with great velocity in your movements. Observe all of the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of playing arpeggios that we’ve talked about up to this point: the finger touches the string 
(or plants) an instant before it plucks, the tip segment relaxes slightly, and the attack is quick with a 
smooth follow-through; then the finger cycles back to play again. All of this must be accomplished in one 
thought process. 
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Here’s a double-stop arpeggio pattern that requires the thumb and index to pluck together, followed 
by m and a. 
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study #2 in E IVlinor 

Dionisio Aguado 

Emi (1784-1849) 
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Lesson 5 

RICHX HAIUD 

TVemolo Technique 

Tremolo—the quick repetition of a single note—is one of the most difficult of all the arpeggio tech¬ 
niques. It was developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and is used today in many different 
styles of music. 

Here are four of the most common tremolo patterns. These can be applied to any progression. 
Practice them slowly but with great velocity in your movements and a quick release off the string. Strive 
for an even sound between the notes. Touch each string before you pluck: This will develop an evenness 
of attack, even though you are stopping the sound of the string. (As you increase your tempo, try not 
to touch each note in advance.) Practicing slowly in this way will also help you keep the tremolo rhythmi¬ 
cally even. 

These first two tremolo patterns would be appropriate for a fast tempo song—like “Asturias,” a piano 
work by Isaac Albeniz that is also known by its subtitle “Leyenda.”This is one of the most popular classi¬ 
cal guitar transcriptions and defines much of the Spanish classical guitar sound: 
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This next one is a standard classical pattern; it would be appropriate for a piece like Francisco 
Tarrega’s “Recuerdos de la Alhambra.” Technique-wise, the classical pattern is probably the most impor¬ 
tant tremolo to develop. Unfortunately, it is very easy to play unevenly or with a rhythmic gallop. To counter 
this, we need to practice slowly and accent different parts of the beat. For example, when practicing slow¬ 
ly, try accenting every third note—the note played with the middle finger. This will help even out the sound 
at faster tempos. 
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Most flamenco songs are slower than the standard classical tremolo, so they would use the fourth 
pattern, to make them sound faster; 




Sustaining or maintaining an even tremolo sound for an entire work is very demanding, which makes 
this Carcassi study a great place to start. Study #7 combines tremolo in short bursts with combination 
arpeggio techniques. 


Study #7 in A IVlinor 


Matteo Carcassi 
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LEFT HAIUD 


Here it is! This is one of the best exercises ever created for developing left-hand finger independence. 
It will eventually replace the supported finger and pre-crab exercises in your daily technique program. 
Use the same practice techniques outlined for the supported finger exercise, but also think about 
these concepts: 

• Practice legato (connected); don’t play the notes short or detached. 

• The fingers that are not playing are preparing their next move in advance. 

This is a great exercise to play all over the fingerboard; To begin with, start it in the fifth position, and 
move up. After it is comfortable, move it down the fingerboard to the first position. 








Again, short time frames are very important. This exercise should be practiced no more than 
five minutes per day. This study, if overpracticed, can produce very tired and sore muscles. 
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Lesson 6 

RIGHT HAIUD 

Xhumb Independence 

Independence between the thumb and index finger is an important technique to develop because it 
relates to so many different stylistic fingerstyle applications on the guitar. In most fingerstyle guitar music 
(especially Atkins/Travis-style alternate bass fingerpicking), the thumb and index finger play very impor¬ 
tant roles. The exercises below are more advanced right-hand studies for developing independent move¬ 
ment between the thumb and the index finger. 
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Study #14 is a very tough piece of music to play well. It is one of the few pieces in the classical gui¬ 
tar repertoire where the melody is played entirely by the thumb while the fingers play a broken chord 
accompaniment pattern. There is also a lot of rhythmic syncopation between the thumb and fingers. Try 
to hold all the melody notes for their full values. Listen carefully to the audio if you are having trouble with 
the triplets against the eighth notes. 

Study #14 in A 


Dionisio Agaudo 
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Walking Bass 


Another style that desperately needs thumb independence is fingerstyle jazz. Usually in jazz, chords 
tend to change on beats 1 and possibly on beat 3 in a common time measure. When you hear guitar play¬ 
ers comping behind a soloist, they are usually playing around these two beats. They can place the chord 
in front of the beat anticipating the chord change, on the beat where the chord change happens, or behind 
the beat delaying the sound of the change. The bass player, who plays a walking line, as well as the drum¬ 
mer need to play steady time while the guitarist is playing freely. 

Play the blues progression below with the thumb keeping steady time while the fingers play the 
chords as if you were comping: 

• Play the bass line softer than the chords. Use the flesh of the thumb and not the nail. 

• Ghost bass notes when possible and when musical. Try pulling off to open strings, creating a rhyth¬ 
mic effect, not a melodic effect. 

• Keep the bass line steady while the chords are played in front, behind, or on the beat. 

• Watch the fingering. It is a little tricky. 



Bb7 


Eb7 


Bb7 


Fmi7 


Bb7 
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Lesson 7 

RIGHT HAND 

P-i Scale Xeclinic|ue 


Thumb-and-index scale technique has been around since the Renaissance lute days as a means of 
performing single-line scale patterns. Today, classical guitarists prefer to alternate the index and middle 
fingers rather than p and /. They correctly find that the alternation of p and / is too uneven for most clas¬ 
sical music passages. However, that is exactly the same reason that fingerstyle guitarists love this com¬ 
bination; single-line improvisations in jazz and other popular styles need to sound uneven in order to 
swing, which calls for the sound of p and /. As fingerstyle guitarists, we should be able to use many dif¬ 
ferent fingerstyle combinations in many different styles of music. 

Work on the following scale-based exercises, alternating between the thumb and index fingers of the 
right hand. Practice slowly, gradually building your speed while staying relaxed in your right hand. This 
is still a free stroke technique. Keep your right hand very steady while playing through these scale 
passages. 



(; major scale, 2nd position 
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C major scale, 2nd position—groups of 3 
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D major scale, 2nd position—groups of 4 











































































G major triad, 2nd position—upper and lower neighbors 






































































This is an excerpt from one of Bach’s violin works, the gigue from Partita #2. It has been changed 
rhythmically and fingered for the guitar. The fingerings in both the right and left hands are tricky. Alternate 
between the thumb and index on all eighth notes, except where marked. The piece begins in the fifth 
position. 

If you’re having trouble with alternating the thumb and index, go back and spend some more time on 
the scale exercises. 


Gigue (excerpt) 


J,.S. Bach 
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roll 3rd finger 
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LEFT HAIUD 

Shifting Positions: The Inchworm Technique 


Have you ever noticed the way an inchworm moves? It seems to contract and then extend its body to 
move fonward. We will apply this same principle to position shifting. When shifting to a higher position on 
the fingerboard, bring your left-hand index finger in towards the middle finger. This will help your hand to 
relax just before the shift. Your eye should be focused on the fret or position to which you are shifting. 
Practice this concept very slowly, making all the moves happen very quickly. 

The following chromatic exercise combines position shifting with p-/scale technique in the right hand. 
This is a great exercise to work on for synchronization between the two hands. Keep these points in mind 
as you practice this exercise; 

• When shifting positions, make sure that your fingers are as close together as possible just before 
each shift. Make each shift as quickly as possible. 

• The eyes should be looking at the fret or position to which you are shifting. 

• The left-hand thumb should be adding very little pressure and moving with the fingers as they 
shift up the fingerboard. 



Chromatic triplets 
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Lesson 8 

RIGHT HAIUD 

Three-to-a-String Patterns 

Three-to-a-string scale patterns are used by fingerstyle guitarists as a method for getting very quick¬ 
ly from one place on the guitar to another. This technique was first developed by country guitarist Chet 
Atkins and later copied by jazz fingerstylist Lenny Breau. Subsequently, many pick-style studio guitarists 
like Tommy Tedesco and Lee Ritenour adopted these scales and inspired many other players to master 
them. The downside of this technique is that it is not used in classical guitar literature: the attack is too 
light and uneven in the way the accents fall. 

While three-to-a-string patterns are essentially a left-hand shortcut, they correspond to a right-hand 
pattern of m-i-p (or p-m-i, when descending). This combination tremolo/arpeggio produces a very light 
and fast single-note scale type sound that works equally well on electric and classical guitar. 

Begin practicing this technique in repeated-note patterns—first in groups of threes, then in groups of 
fours. Then apply it to various scales. Keep your right-hand position very relaxed. As always, begin slow¬ 
ly. When you get this technique up to speed, it should feel like a tremolo moving across the strings. 
Consider the following as you practice these exercises: 

•Three-to-a-string patterns work only with an effective and well-thought-out fingering for string cross¬ 
ing. The middle finger (m) always crosses to the next string when ascending; it’s the longest finger 
and reaches upward most easily. The thumb (p) always crosses to the next string when descend¬ 
ing; it is perfectly positioned to change strings going downward. 

• Practicing three-to-a-string scales in different rhythmic patterns and cross accents like the tremolo 
technique helps to even out the sound. 

• Anytime you use the thumb with the fingers in a scale pattern, there will be a noticeable change in 
timbre. 
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LEFX HAIUD 

Chromatic Octaves 


“Chromatic octaves” is an exercise developed by the Italian virtuoso Mauro Giuliani in the early nine¬ 
teenth century. This exercise takes the crab exercise one step further, and the same practice concepts 
hold true for both studies. If you like these studies, then check out Giuliani’s Studies for the Left Hand. 

As usual, practice this exercise very slowly, making all the movements happen very quickly. Try to keep 
the following points in mind: 

• Make sure that your left hand and wrist are a natural extension of the forearm. 

• The left-hand thumb should be adding very little if no pressure. 

• Don’t play the notes short or detached. Practice legato. 

• Be aware of your fingers, and direct your movements in advance. The fingers that are not playing 
should be preparing. 
































































RIGHX HAIIID 



The rest stroke is a technique used by classical guitarists to help project a melody or bring out a line. 
Compared to the free stroke, the fingers are kept straighter and allowed to “rest” against the adjacent 
string after plucking; this creates more volume and a fuller, more rounded tone. 

The rest stroke is used primarily on nylon-string classical guitars. I would never use it on an electric, 
acoustic, or electric-acoustic guitar, as the movement of the rest stroke is down and into the next string— 
their action is typically too light for this heavier attack. Again, most of the time, the rest stroke is used to 
project single-line melodies or to bring out the top notes of an arpeggio sequence. 



preparation completion 


The term exchange refers to the exchange of “tension and release” in the right hand that occurs while 
alternating the index (i) and middle (m) fingers in a rest stroke. For example, if we played a rest stroke on 
the third string with our index finger, the index finger would come to rest against the fourth string. We are 
using tension to keep the finger on the fourth string. The middle finger is relaxed and ready to pluck the 
third string. At the same time that the middle finger plays its rest stroke, the index finger releases off of 
the fourth string. Now the middle finger has tension, and the index finger is relaxed and ready to play 
again. This is the exchange of tension and release between the two fingers. 

The release off the string and the return speed have to be the same as the speed of the attack. This 
is a very important technical point—focus on this at the outset instead of your overall tempo. Most gui¬ 
tarists overlook this exchange, and their scales are very sluggish. Working on a quick exchange now will 
help you to play very powerful and speedy scales later. 

One way to build the return speed of the fingers is to practice staccato scales. The finger that returns 
also has the job of stopping the string sound. The left hand plays in its normal fashion and doesn’t aid in 
the staccato sound. The goal is to make each note sound as short as possible by making the fingers 
return as quickly as possible. Remember to relax in between each move. This gives you time to check 
your previous move and direct your next one. Practice this chromatic exercise slowly and work towards a 
quick rest stroke exchange between the fingers. 
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Learning how to effectively switch between rest stroke and free stroke also requires work. The main 
point to observe is that the wrist position of the right hand is slightly higher with the rest stroke than with 
the free stroke. The fingers attack the string at the same position. The fingers need to straighten out to 
execute the rest stroke. Remember, this is a very small but necessary movement. In this next pattern, the 
first four notes are a forward arpeggio, and the next four notes are a reverse arpeggio—both executed 
with a free stroke. The last four repeated notes of each measure are a rest stroke exchange between the 
index (i) and the middle (m) fingers. 



Classical guitarists love to turn scale patterns into scale studies. Below is a three-octave E major 
scale pattern mainly in the fourth and ninth positions. Alternate your index and middle fingers and use 
rest strokes. Practice slowly, working to achieve an even sound between the index and middle fingers. 
Notice the open second string that is used for string crossing. This is a classical guitar fingering tech¬ 
nique: to use an open string in the middle of a position scale. 















































Repeated-note scales are also a helpful technique to build speed and exchange of the rest stroke. 
Use the sixteenth notes to build the exchange speed. Take time to relax on the staccato quarters. You may 
use other repeated-note patterns that were presented in earlier lessons. Don’t force speed. Let it devel¬ 
op naturally. 



/ m i m i m i m i m i m 
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Play all the chords free stroke. Practice all the single-note scales as rest strokes, alternating your 
index and middle fingers. Play the scales both lightly and rhythmically. Groups of six are hard to feel at 
first, so be patient. Be aware of your exchange of tension and release while playing this section of the 
study. 



Study #20 in A (Part I) 



D. Aguado 
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LEFT HAIIID 

"Thump-to-Pressure"/Balancing the Hands 

The “thump-to-pressure” exercise is a simple yet important technique to combine with the rest stroke. 
We tend to use more pressure than we need to in both hands. This unnecessary build-up of tension 
affects speed, fluidity, and tone production when playing scales. 

With your left-hand index finger resting lightly on the third string, fifth fret, pluck the string with your 
right-hand index finger (rest stroke) while you slowly add pressure with your left hand. First, the note will 
sound like a thump. Then, as you add more pressure, you will hear the fret buzz. Then, you will start to 
hear the pure sound of the note. Stop at this point, and feel how little pressure it actually takes to make 
a note sound. Be aware of your hand positions. 

Now it’s time to balance the hands: 

• The right-hand thumb on the sixth string should have equal pressure with the left-hand thumb 
behind the neck of the guitar. This pressure should be very light: the feeling of the fingers touching. 
•The left-hand index finger playing the note should have equal pressure with the right-hand index fin¬ 
ger resting on the fourth string. This also should be very light. 

Now try this same exercise with the right- and left-hand middle fingers. Finally, alternate between the 
index and middle fingers, with the thumbs on both hands remaining properly balanced. Practice all the 
rest stroke exercises again as well as Study #20 with this balancing concept in mind. 
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Lesson 10 

LEFT HAIUD 


Legato is an Italian term meaning “to connect smoothly.” Guitarists use hammer-ons and pull-offs (as 
well as the occasional slide) to make these kinds of connected sounds. Other musicians (flutists, violin¬ 
ists, trumpet players, etc.) think that most classical guitarists have very uneven legates: The plucked note 
is louder than the sound of the note hammered on or pulled off to. However, the uneven sound of the lega¬ 
to is perfect for executing jazz and pop music phrasing. 

Most classical guitarists don’t even realize that their legates are uneven; they just accept it as part of 
their sound. To counter this, we need to attack the note lighter and make the legato stronger. The attack 
to the fingerboard must be very strong and relaxed. For pull-offs, the concept of follow-through is very 
important; Your fingers must have a uniform curve so that you are playing on your fingertips in order to get 
a strong sound. In other words, hand positions have to be perfect in order to play strong legates. 

Practice only a few of the different legato exercises listed below on any given day. Play them up and 
down any string by shifting positions one fret at a time. Use rest strokes, alternating your index and mid¬ 
dle fingers in your right hand. Make sure that your hands stay balanced (“thump-to-pressure”) while doing 
these hammer-ons and pull-offs. Be aware of any extra build-up of tension in your left hand. Take time to 
relax between each series. As always, practice these very slowly, making all the movements happen 
very quickly. 



Try to keep your practicing of these techniques to between 15-30 minutes on any given day. 


Hammer-Ons 
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Flamenco music makes use of every legato technique possible. In the next two examples, lighten up 
the sound in the right hand to even out the sound of the legato. Most flamendo players will hold the F note 
on the fourth string, third fret while playing the other hammer-ons and pull-offs that move towards that 
note. You might try adding a capo to the second or third fret to help if these are tough to play. Many fla¬ 
menco players use a capo all the time. 
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This is the second half of the study from Lesson 9. Work this section slowly to get an even sound 
between the plucked notes and the pull-offs. This whole section should played with free strokes. 


Study #20 in A (Part II) 
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Lesson H 

RIGHT HAND 

niatural and Artificial Harmonics 


Harmonics in the classical guitar repertoire are very different from the octave harmonic style and tap¬ 
ping harmonics of the commercial guitarist. In classical music, harmonics usually float above the harmo¬ 
ny of the composition. This requires the ability to play a harmonic with the index and ring fingers while at 
the same time plucking a chord with the thumb and middle fingers. This technique has been known to try 
the patience of the most accomplished guitarist—so don’t get too frustrated on your first try! 


Harmonics are usually notated as a diamond-shaped note- 
head, and sound an octave higher than written. Natural har¬ 
monics are found at the fifth, seventh, and twelfth frets. Play the 
following natural harmonics across the twelfth fret using the two 
different right-hand fingerings indicated (/-a and i-p). It is impor- 




tant to become comfortable with both fingerings. 

Natural harmonics 




Artificial harmonics are formed by fretting the strings with your left hand and sounding the harmonic 
twelve frets above the fretted note(s) with your right hand. For example, play the following C major scale 
in the open position. Then lightly touch your right-hand index finger on the same notes twelve frets high¬ 
er and pluck each octave harmonic with your ring finger. Play them again, this time letting the thumb pluck 


the harmonic. 

Artil'icial harmonics 
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The next example illustrates the way that harmonics are commonly used in the classical guitar liter¬ 
ature; with the harmonic played on top of an accompanying harmony. The thumb plays the lowest note, 
while the middle finger plays the middle note, and the index and ring fingers play the harmonic on the 
highest note (the diamond-shaped pitch). 
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Alborada (excerpt) 


F. Tarrega 



? ft 7 5 7 





The following examples create a cluster-effect by alternating between harmonics played by the thumb 
and index finger on a low string with another note played by the ring finger on a higher string. This tech¬ 
nique was first developed by country and jazz fingerstyle guitarists but has recently filtered into classical 
guitar compositions as well. 
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Lesson 12 

RIGHX HAND 

Rasgueado 

Rasgueado is the strumming sound that everyone identifies with flamenco music. It is this sound that 
draws people to the art form. Rasgueados are similar to drum rolls in the sense that they accent the last 
beat of the strum. While many flamenco guitarists play rasgueados very differently, the only part of the 
rasgueado that is truly important is this final accented strum; how many attacks you use to get there is 
irrelevant. (Most flamenco guitarists believe that they play ragueados right and that everyone else plays 
them wrong—a better way to put it is that most flamenco guitarists do what works best for them!) 

Following are five different strum patterns for executing a one-beat rasgueado. Choose whichever 
feels the most comfortable to you and practice it, or work on them all. You’ll notice that rasgueado uses 
all five fingers of the right hand—even the pinky (indicated in notation as “c” for cinco or fifth finger). Also, 
all five fingers will strum downstrokes, but only the thumb and index finger will strum upstrokes. 

Keep the following points in mind as you practice these patterns: 

• In the beginning, place your right-hand thumb on the sixth string as an anchor. Don’t worry about 
playing that string for now, even though it is notated to be played. 

• Keep your right-hand fingers in a relaxed fist position. 

• Strum across the strings lightly and quickly. They should sound (or explode) as one attack. 

• Try to extend the finger after the strum (for smooth follow-through). 

• Remember that beat 1 is not as important as the accent on beat 2. 

Pattern #1 is the four-stroke rasgueado. This is one of the 
most traditional patterns in flamenco and, because it is 
executed in even sixteenth notes, it can be used in a vari¬ 
ety of situations. Start with the hand in a relaxed fist and 
strum with your index finger. Then strum with your little 
finger and bring your index finger back. Then strum with 
your ring and middle fingers while keeping the little finger 
extended. When you strum beat 2 with your index finger, 
all the fingers should be extended. 

Pattern #2 is a variation on the four-stroke pattern, used 
mainly as a punctuation mark for the end of a musical 
phrase. It is played very quickly with a slight emphasis on 
beat 2. Experiment with different tempos, trying to get a 
snare drum effect on the guitar. This pattern is very feasy 
to play sloppy but very difficult to play with precision. 

*An up arrow (^) is the symbol for the downstroke. This may seem backward, but if you think in terms of musical notation, 
the arrow is pointing from lower notes towards higher notes. The only way to achieve this is with a downstroke on the gui¬ 
tar. Likewise, a down arrow ( 1 ) is the symbol for an upstroke, notes moving from high to low. 
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Pattern #3 is another variation of the four-stroke rasgueado. It 
is easier to play because the opening eighth note gives your 
weaker fingers time to set up. Again, keep your attacks light 
and articulate. Listen to the CD; I vary the rhythm of the six¬ 
teenth-note triplets. 



Pattern #4 uses the thumb with down- and upstrokes. Rotate 
your forearm from your elbow while doing this strum. Keep 
your wrist very loose. This is a popular rasgueado for punctu¬ 
ating the ends of phrases in a rumba. (More on this later.) 



Pattern #5 is often called the five-stroke rasgueado. Make sure 
that the index upstroke is even with the other attacks. This is a 
very difficult pattern at first, but you will find a lot of possibili¬ 
ties with it. 



Warning: Overpracticing rasgueados can be hazardous to your health. Training your fingers 
to perform rasgueados is very difficult; you are basically working with muscles that you have 
never used to play the guitar, and these muscles will get very sore very quickly. Practice ras¬ 
gueados in short time frames, and be aware of what your fingers are telling you while practicing. 
Tired, sore, aching muscles are your body’s way of telling you that you have practiced too much 
and it is time to rest. Consistent practicing over a period of months will build the stamina that you 
will need to play flamenco. Remember how hard it was to play your first F chord? 
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Let's apply the previous patterns to this progression in the style of Farruca. On the fourth example, 
use your wrist to strum the first measure. 






































































Flamenco Accents and Articulations 


The Goipe 

The word goipe means “to tap.” Flamenco guitarists use the goipe to imitate the sounds of the heel 
of flamenco dancers. The ring finger of the right hand is used to tap the top of the fingerboard. There are 
only three combinations for using the goipe. 

• Tap with the ring finger without a strum, producing a rhythmic effect. 

• Tap with the ring finger in combination with a downstroke of the index finger. 

• Tap with the ring finger in combination with a downstroke of the thumb. 

Golpes can be marked on the manuscript with an accent mark ( > ) or the symbol . Make sure that 
you have a tap plate applied to your guitar, or your instrument will take on a “Willie Nelson” look. 
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The Apagado 


The word apagado means “to silence.” Flamenco guitarists use the apagado to enhance the sounds 
of the accents in flamenco. The fourth finger of the left hand is brought down across the strings to give 
the effect of the accented staccato. Apagados can be marked on the manuscript with a staccato mark (.) 
or the symbol 



Practice the patterns on page 54 again, using golpes on beats 1 and 3 of the first measure and beat 
1 of the second measure. Use the apagado on beats 3 and 4 of measure 2. Play it loose and use differ¬ 
ent combinations of these articulations. Do not use these articulations with the fourth example. There will 
be other ways to accent these lines. 
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Rumba Patterns 


The rumba is the most often used, abused, and imitated rhythm in flamenco music. The most impor¬ 
tant element of the rumba to remember is “never strum on beat 3.” The right hand uses two percussive 
techniques with the rumba: the goipe on beat 1 and the slap (a right-hand form of the apagado) on beat 
3. The left-hand apagado will also be used on beat 3. The two percussive attacks on beats 1 and 3 are 
the guitarist’s way of imitating the bongo. Tempos for the rumba range from very slow (rumba/bolero) to 
very fast cut-time. 


A very traditional rumba pattern. Beat 3 can be attacked with a 
right-hand slap or a left-hand apagado. Work the tempo up to 
a cut-time feel. Also, as a variation, play on the lower strings on 
the first half of the measure and on the upper strings on beats 
3 and 4. 



A rhythmic variation on the previous example. Vary 
your tempos. 



Play this example with a slower four feel. The slap is made 
by tapping your knuckles on the fingerboard, producing a 
snare effect. 



A typical turnaround for an up-tempo rumba. 
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